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MEMORIAL  MEETING, 


The  memorial  meetiii2:  to  commemorate  the  life  and 
services  to  literature  of  our  distinguished  townsman,  Eev. 
Jones  Very,  the  poet,  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Essex 
Institute  this  evening.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  the  President,  Dr.  Henry  Wheatland,  who  said  : 

This  is  a special  meeting,  called  at  the  request  of 
several  members.  The  object  was  stated  in  the  call. 

A visitor  to  Ship  Rock  in  Peabody,  the  famous  bowlder 
now  owned  by  the  Essex  Institute,  should  he  extend  his 
ramble,  on  some  pleasant  summer’s  day,  farther  along  the 
brook,  half  a mile  or  so,  to  Cedar  P^nd,  he  will  observe 
the  ruins  of  an  old  cellar  with  stones  scattered  around 
covered  with  vines,  a few  rjioss-covered  apple  trees  in  the 
midst  of  a growth  of  oaks  and  pines,  the  old  well  now 
covered  with  a stone,  and  the  road  long  discontinued  and 
overgrown  with  woods  and  shrubbery,  scarcely  discernible. 
Here  Bridget  Very,  at  an  early  period  in  our  history, 
with  her  two  sons  and  a daughter  settled,  and  with  strong 
hands  and  brave  hearts  cleared  the  land  and  made  for 
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tliomselves  a home  ; and  for  several  generations  members 
of  this  family  cultivated  these  acres,  until  a desire  for  a 
change  or  otherwise  prompted  them  to  remove  elsewhere. 

Similar  indications  may  be  noticed,  in  rambles  through 
the  woods  in  this  vicinity,  of  a previous  occupancy  by 
some  of  the  old  settlers  ; the  depression  in  the  earth,  vine- 
covered  rocks  scattered  around,  and  a few  plants  that  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  man,  still  linger  and  seem  to  flourish 
amidst  those  indigenous  to  the  soil.  The  construction  of 
new  roads,  and  the  discontinuance  of  some  of  the  old, 
probably  necessitated  this  change.  It  is  not  oiir  intention 
this  evening  to  give  a sketch  of  the  family, — this  has  been 
done,  in  part  at  least,  by  other  hands, — but  to  present  to 
your  consideration  several  communications,  verbal  and 
written,  commemorative  of  the  life  and  service  to  litera- 
ture of  a descendant,  who  was  a fellow-townsman  and 
one  whose  familiar  form  we  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
see  in  our  streets  and  at  the  meetino^s  and  oratherinofs  of 
the  Institute ; though  dead,  his  works  survive  and  will 
long  keep  his  memory  green. 

KEMARKS  OF  MR.  ANDREWS. 

The  President  then  introduced  Mr.  William  P.  An- 
drews, who  spoke  of  the  familiarity  of  the  audience  with 
j\Ir.  Very’s  personal  appearance,  recalling  the  many  oc- 
casions upon  which  they  had  seen  him  enter  the  hall  in 
which  they  then  were,  and  modestly  seat  himself  at  the 
feet  of  men  greatly  his  inferiors  in  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual attainment.  A remark  of  Mr.  Charles  T.  Brooks 
was  alluded  to,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Very’s  townsmen 
had  seen  him  so  often  they  had  become  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  stalky  but  extremely  few  knew  the  beauty  of  the 
flower.  Mr.  Andrews  expressed  the  hope  that  something 
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of  its  fragrance  might  have  escaped,  as  it  were,  into  the 
paper  he  then  read  on  the  " Life  and  Spiritual  Ex[)erience 
of  Jones  Very,  the  Poet.” 

The  status  of  Salem  as  an  entry  port  for  East  India  mer- 
chandise at  the  time  of  Mr.  Very’s  birth,  on  the  28th  of 
August,  A.  D.,  1813,  was  briefly  referred  to, 'and  a tribute 
paid  to  the  worth  and  intelligence  of  her  shipmasters. 

Some  account  of ''Capt.”  Jones  Very,  the  poet’s  father, 
was  then  given,  and  of  his  mother,  Lydia  Very,  a daugh- 
ter of  "Capt.”  Very’s  uncle,  Samuel  Very,  who  like  his 
nephew  commanded  one  of  the  vessels  sailing  from  Salem. 
INIention  was  also  made  of  the  poet’s  brother,  the  Rev. 
’Washington  Very,  his  sisters  Miss  Frances  E.  and  Lydia 
L.  A.  Very;  and  of  the  interesting  fact  that  " Capt.” 
Very  himself  and  all  the  members  of  his  family  were  fond 
of  verse-making,  some  of  Avhich  had  shown  decided 
literary  talent. 

The  facts  of  Mr.  Very’s  early  life  were  then  rehearsed  ; 
his  voyages  to  Russia  and  New  Orleans  with  his  father 
when  a lad  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  ; his  father’s  death, 
which  occurred  in  December,  1824,  and  young  tlones’s 
provident  care  of  the  hmiily.  His  service  as  store  boy 
in  an  auction  room  was  then  spoken  of;  his  gravity  of 
demeanor,  and  his  faithfulness  to  the  duties  devolving 
upon  him  in  a distasteful  occupation.  His  intense  love  of 
literature  was  related,  and  the  means  by  which  he  obtained 
the  books  he  needed  to  tit  him  for  college,  in  the  course 
of  the  business  in  which  he  was  enofao'ed.  It  was  then 
stated  that  Mr.  Very  prepared  himself  with  great  rapidity 
and  thoroughness,  and  entered  Harvard  College  in  the 
last  term  of  the  sophomore  year,  1834.  It  was  said  that 
]\Ir.  Very  was  unusually  mature  at  this  time,  and  that  his 
most  intimate  associations  were  mainly  among  the  older 
residents  of  Cambridge  and  the  instructors,  all  of  whom 
esteemed  him  highly.  He  graduated  in  1836,  next  the 
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head  of  his  class,  and  was  appointed  a tutor  in  Greek, 
studying  meanwhile  at  the  Divinity  school,  whence  he 
never  formally  graduated,  owing  to  ill  health,  but  returned 
to  Salem  in  1838.  He  was,  however,  duly  licensed  as  a 
preacher  by  the  Cambridge  Association  in  1843. 

Accounts  of  persons  then  studying  in  Cambridge  were 
given,  showing  the  deep  impression  of  mental  and  spirit- 
ual power  which  Mr.  Very  made  on  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact ; and  the  great  rapidity  and  fluency  with 
which  his  noblest  sonnets  were  produced  (mostly  at  this 
time)  were  alluded  to. 

The  warm  and  personal  friendship  existing  between  Mr. 
Very  and  Mr.  Emerson,  R.  H.  Dana,  the  poet,  and  other 
distinguished  men,  and  the  exalted  opinion  they  then  had 
of  his  worth  as  a man,  and  of  his  ” extraordinary”  merit  as 
a poet,  were  then  shown  by  copious  extracts  from  letters 
written  about  or  to  Mr.  Very  by  the  gentlemen  named, 
including  an  account  of  Mr.  Emerson’s  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  the  little  volume  of  "Essays  and  Poems 
by  Jones  Very,”  published  by  Little  & Brown,  at  Mr. 
Emerson’s  personal  solicitation  in  1839. 

The  unique  state  of  great  spiritual  exaltation  under 
which  Mr.  Very  produced  this  work  was  then  detailed  at 
length  ; from  accounts  given  at  the  time  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Channing,  Mr.  Emerson,  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth P.  Peabody,  and  others,  showing  that  Mr.  Very’s 
mental  powers  were  stimnlated  to  great  activity,  by  his 
belief  that  he  had  surrendered  his  own  will  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  become  a passive  instrument  of  the  Divine 
8[)irit.  That  ]\Ir.  Very  had  not  lost  his  reason,  as  was  at 
the  time  alleged  by  persons  unacquainted  with  him,  was 
amply  proved  from  the  same  sources ; all  the  persons 
named  iinitiug  in  pronouncing  him  profoundly  and  even 
exceptionally  sane. 

His  religious  convictions  were  illustrated  by  frequent 
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and  extended  extracts  from  Mr.  Very’s  own  poetry,  some 
of  which  was  also  quoted  at  length,  to  exhibit  his  intense 
and  absorbing  love  of  Nature,  both  for  her  own  sake  and 
as  a Divine  Interpreter  to  man. 

The  prose  essays,  included  in  this  early  volume,  were 
spoken  of  as  having  great  merit,  and  as  being  distin- 
guished by  much  of  the  melodious  movement  which 
marks  the  lyric  quality  of  Mr.  Very’s  verse,  for  which 
latter,  Bryant,  Emerson,  Dana,  and  many  other  excellent 
judges  have  predicted  an  immortality.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Very’s  writings  had  lent  a spiritual  and 
personal  interest  to  the  scenery  about  Salem,  which  would 
-prove  a worthy  complement  to  the  historic  and  romantic 
pageantry  with  which  his  friend  Hawthorne’s  brilliant 
imagination  had  already  filled  its  streets. 

A warm  tribute  to  Mr.  Very’s  worth  as  a man  was 
quoted  from  a personal  letter  by  Kev.  K.  C.  Waterston, 
his  life-long  friend,  and  the  fact  of  his  death  at  Salem 
on  the  8th  of  May,  a.  d.,  1880,  related. 

Mr.  Andrews  concluded  by  remarking  that  though  all 
that  was  mortal  of  Jones  Very  had  ceased  from  life,  his 
work  had  hardly  yet  begun  its  mission.  His  poetry 
would  long  remain  a gushing  brooklet,  bringing  cheer 
and  refreshment  to  many  weary  lives.  His  gentle  spirit 
still  sheds  its  benediction  upon  all  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  know  him  ; an  influence  that  will  remain  un- 
forgotten, Avhile  his  favorite  the  IVindflower  blooms  with 
a "meek,  confiding  grace,”  that  fitly  typifies  his  spirit, 
or  his  kinsfolk  the  columbines  still  nod  and  beckon  from 
their  " craggy  hill.” 

MR.  SILSBEE’S  remarks. 

Mr,  Edivarcl  A.  Silsbee,  being  called  upon,  spoke  sub- 
stantially as  follows  : ^ 
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I intend  to  speak  only  as  to  Mr.  Very’s  literary  ex- 
cellence and  place.  Single  as  he  was  in  his  own  literature, 
I would  be  as  single  in  the  purpose  and  end  of  these 
remarks,  and  with  some  variety  of  illustration, — to  talk 
about  poetry  with  Mr.  Very  as  text. 

The  American  loves  the  superlative.  Amid  endless 
surroundings,  it  is  easy  to  see  why.  His  language 
stretches  after  a reality  which  is  ever  fleeing  before  him. 
He  lives  in  the  midst  of  boundlessness  and  his  words 
labor  after  its  conceptions.  By  a natural  sympathy,  lim- 
itless vistas,  physical  and  intellectual,  slip  into  the  at- 
mosphere of  his  mind.  Words  of  iinbonnded  meaning 
alone  fit  his  emotions.  The  continent  swells  in  his 
speech.  He  is  the  most  unfettered  creature  ever  put 
upon  the  earth,  the  last  heir  of  time,  he  believes  the  final. 
If  I follow  the  national  bent  of  sweeping  assertion  and 
emphatic  statement,  I shall  only  be  patriotic  and  very 
natural. 

Cut  off  from  the  past  which  is  poetry,  we  become  imi- 
tative. Our  intellectual  home  is  England  or  the  old 
world,  stretching  back  through  literature  and  life  to  an- 
tiquity and  the  bible.  AVe  have  none  of  it.  AVe  are  raw, 
we  are  digging  the  foundation  of  a new  civilization  to 
correct  and  abolish  the  errors  of  the  old.  There  is  no 
superstructure  yet.  ^Ve  have  just  begun.  We  are  imper- 
fect germs  sloughed  off*  to  manure  the  future.  Every- 
thing is  tentative  here,  inchoate. 

Our  people  are  impressible,  have  an  artistic  tempera- 
ment more  than  the  English.  They  are  poetic,  romantic, 
we  are  not.  Nothing  in  our  bare,  mercantile  life,  just 
scratching  the  continent,  yet  makes  us  so.  No  associa- 
tions disturb  the  dream  of  the  merchant’s  life.  The 
mind  of  America  is  mercantile  perforce;  how  can  it  be 
otherwise?  There  is  no  variety  in  class,  history  or 
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power.  The  continent  suhdncs  man.  Nature  is  too  vast, 
the  temptation  too  great.  Civilization  is  practical.  No 
race  ever  had  such  well-being  and  opportunity.  We  have  a 
temperament  outrunning  our  genius  yet,  but  it  will  come. 
Our  heads,  our  types,  preligure  a bigger  man  than  we  are, 
and  a more  delicate  woman.  Genius,  delicacy,  rareness, 
we  shall  have  them.  The  world  has  not  labored  in  vain 
and  travailed  for  five  thousand  years  to  produce  us,  to 
have  us  a failure.  Robustness  we  must  get  and  fibre. 
My  theory  is  mixture  of  stock  to  give  it  to  us ; German 
mind  and  Irish  temperament,  with  Anglo-Saxon  character 
as  base. 

I say  to  English  people  the  greatest  thing  they  have 
done  is  to  produce  America,  and  so  it  is.  If  the  genius 
in  poetry  is  not  transmitted  here,  the  genius  in  the  sister 
arts  seems  likely  to  come.  We  shall  probably  be  great  in 
art, — architecture,  music,  painting, — before  Ave  are  in 
poetry  or  prose.  Architecture  has  the  greatest  future  ; an 
immense  field  is  here,  endless  Avealth  and  enterprise,  such 
as  created  Athens,  Rome,  Florence,  Venice.  The  religious 
impulse  is  AAUinting  Avhich  did  the  greatest  things;  civil 
and  humane  motives  may  supply  its  place.  There  is  a 
religion  of  humanity,  one  side  of  religion,  use  and  be- 
neficence. 

We  can  Avait  for  literature.  It  Avill  be  the  better  for 
the  Availing.  The  American  nature  is  not  knit  yet,  as 
Burke  remarked  a hundred  years  ago,  nor  the  character 
formed.  We  are  thinned-out  Eimlish  neediiiix  enrich- 
ment.  This  is  shown  in  poetry,  a sensitive  proof;  it  is 
not  sustained,  masculine  as  the  English  is,  nor  is  criti- 
cism. It  stumbles  and  falls  aAvay  from  the  points  it 
reaches.  For  the  fitting  America,  literature,  art,  life,  Ave 
shall  have  to  Avait.  They  could  not  come  now,  and  better 
not.  We  are  building  slowly,  barely  laying  the  founda- 
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tion,  money  fiends  let  loose  in  a continent.  Puritan  in- 
tensity goes  to  trade.  The  American  hero  is  a rich  man. 
Formerly  it  was  "King”  Hooper  in  Marblehead  and  Derby 
here.  Now  it  is  Vanderbilt  and  Stewart  in  New  York, 
and  Bonanza  kings  on  the  Pacific.  They  sway  the  con- 
tinent and  shake  the  markets  of  the  world.  A curious 
thinof  it  is,  the  richest  men  are  not  Americans  — of  Enof- 
lish  stock — Astor,  Girard,  Vanderbilt,  Stewart,  Mackay. 
AVe  are  beaten  in  our  own  field.  The  richest  man  in  the 
world  is  a Jew.  We  devote  more  talent  to  getting 
money  than  any  people,  but  we  spend  it  more  freely,  and 
are  less  mercenary  than  Europeans.  We  are  generous 
and  live  on  a scale  they  don’t  know.  The  American  is 
ashamed  of  economy.  He  thinks  it  belittles  him.  He 
is  barbarous. 

The  influence  of  materialism  here  is  great  and  undue, 
because  it  is  a new  country,  as  is  commonly  recognized. 
There  is  no  tradition,  no  past,  no  romance, — that  is  all  in 
Europe,  speaking  broadly.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  go 
on  sentimentally  about  this,  or  to  make  it  too  much  capital 
in  trade  as  literary  men  do  sometimes,  James  for  ex- 
ample. Hawthorne  took  note  of  it.  Emerson  has  fought 
it  all  his  life.  Irving  made  much  of  the  old  world. 

AVith  this  enormous  weight  of  material  civilization  to 
contend  against,  we  can  fly  to  nature  as  Very  did  in- 
stinctively. Look  at  our  chequer-board  cities  and  ab- 
sence of  all  past.  The  past  is  as  needful  to  man  as  the 
future.  AA^e  destroy  it  as  soon  as  we  make  it.  AA^e  have 
to  seek  it  in  Europe,  which  is  to  us  what  Greece  was  to 
Koine,  the  source  of  the  more  aesthetic  culture  and  re- 
finement. The  past  never  tempers  our  lives  or  appeals 
to  our  imaginations.  It  is  the  future.  Everything  is 
painfully  new  and  does  us  harm,  makes  us  material. 
AVe  are  carted  off  and  dumped  down  into  every  new 
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state  we  form.  We  are  incessantly  thinned  out  to  fill 
up  the  West.  The  seaboard  is  a sieve. 

The  Ohio  New  Englander  is  greater  than  his  ancestor, 
the  best  type  of  American,  midway  east  and  west.  He 
is  more  in  the  mould  of  Washington.  The  centre  has 
shifted  westward.  The  only  great  man  New  England 
produced,  world-wide  man,  was  Franklin.  He  had  to  be 
hurried  out  of  New  England  before  he  was  of  age.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  of  Franklin  having  grown  up, 
been  bred,  and  filling  out  his  career  in  Boston — the  most 
antique  man  we  have  had,  a pagan  as  big  as  Goethe. 
New  England  is  the  indispensable  influence,  not  the  basis. 

With  all  our  vastness,  we  are  colonial,  provincial ; crude 
for  that  very  reason ; too  widespread  to  ripen  and  grow 
mature  on  our  own  ground  and  by  our  own  figtree.  We 
cannot  be  at  home  in  three  thousand  miles  of  continent 
and  in  forty  states,  each  sovereign.  It  is  like  loving  a 
parish.  There  cannot  be  more  than  a certain  number  of 
brothers  and  sisters.  You  cannot  fold  the  human  race  to 
3"our  bosom,  though  the  Mormons  stretch  things  in  this 
way  I suppose. 

The  whole  American  poetry  is  not  equal  to  one  great 
English  poet,  and  would  not  be  missed  if  lost  to-morrow. 
Not  to  speak  of  Chaucer,  Spenser  and  the  whole  great 
roll,  we  have  no  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats, 
Scott,  Coleridge,  Dryden,  Gray,  Pope,  Thompson  nor 
Moore, — not  a man  to  set  beside  them.  Our  poetry  is  in 
a hopeless  minor  key,  has  pleasing  notes,  no  new  har- 
mony ; has  never  displayed  a new  phase  of  imaginative 
feeling  and  an  accompanying  freshness  of  form,  the  poet’s 
own.  It  is  not  a great  part  of  literature,  hardly  a brick 
to  put  into  the  edifice  of  English  poetic  literature,  we 
think  not  one.  He  is  a poet  who  stands  for  something 
distinctively  his  own  and  cannot  be  missed  in  English  lit- 
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eratiire.  Xow  Very  in  his  line  way  comes  as  near  to  this 
as  anybody.  It  is  but  a note,  a very  little  note,  but  it  is 
a note  contributed  to  English  literature. 

Oiir  poets  bear  the  same  relation  to  universal  literature 
that  Enoflish  art  bears  to  universal  art.  We  need  not  be 

O 

startled  therefore ; all  English  art  is  not  equal  to  one  old 
master,  in  painting  or  in  music.  They  are  absolutely 
without  great  genius  in  music  and  painting.  Why  these 
gifts  are  given  to  nations  who  shall  explain  ? Why  the 
Spaniards  alone  are  like  the  English  for  underived  genius, 
— Don  Quixote,  the  ballads,  Calderon? 

Our  poets  never  strike  the  note  of  passion,  of  fire,  ex- 
cept rhetorically,  they  have  enough  of  that.  It  is  soph- 
omoric.  The  class  books  were  full  of  it  when  I was  a 
boy,  and  how  we  tore  the  passion  to  tatters  and  empha- 
sized it  1 Rhetoric  is  a stage  as  natural  as  measles. 
The  West  is  grossly  afflicted  this  way.  We  are  saved  by 
comparative  old  age.  The  American  eagle  has  a bold 
flight,  but  is  a vapid  bird.  How  we  delighted  in  this  : 

“ There’s  a fierce  gray  bird  with  a bending  beak, 

And  an  angry  eye,  and  a startling  shriek.” 

Or  in  this  : 

“ At  midnight  in  his  guarded  tent 
The  Turk  was  dreaming  of  the  hour.” 

Still  better  : 

“ Aye,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down 
Long  has  it  waved  on  high.” 

This  is  rhetorical  inspiration,  not  poetic  passion.  It  is 
as  dirterent  from  poetic  passion  as  the  singing  voice  from 
the  natural.  Natural  feeling  we  have  enough  of,  no  race 
has  more  or  so  much.  In  no  race  is  there  such  humanity. 
The  American  is  the  sweetest  man  in  the  world  through 
the  influence  of  woman,  the  family  relations,  which  lie  at 
the  root  of  character.  The  Jhnglish  are  brutal,  the  French 
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selfish,  the  German  stolid  and  coarse.  We  are  gentle  and 
refined  beyond  any  European  precedent  and  owe  it  to 
republicanism  and  the  sex.  This  alone  makes  up  for 
heaps  of  poetry  and  art,  and  what  a basis  of  civilization  ! 

They  are  never  lifted  and  lost,  our  poets,  never  moved 
to  the  centre,  the  passion  is  never  torn  out  of  them 
as  it  is  in  Wordsworth,  Cowper,  men  of  calm  tempera- 
ment. They  are  never  wrought  upon  till  the  fire  files  as 
sparks  from  living  coal.  We  have  no  ode  nor  elegy,  ex- 
cept Emerson’s  "Threnody”  be  one,  yet  if  I am  right  it 
has  not  the  passion  of  sentiment.  From  Chaucer  down, 
the  English  have  been  susceptible  of  exclamations.  We 
have  not  one,  only  rhetorical  such  as  I have  quoted.  This 
rhetorical  stage  is  natural  to  a young  people  with  nature 
at  hand  to  inflate  them  and  stretch  their  note  to  bursting. 

Our  poets  survey  nature  without  ecstasy.  They  have 
never  had  the  fine  frenzy.  When  one  will  write  a soul- 
stirring lyric  to  the  bobolink,  such  as  the  English  poets 
have  written  to  the  skylark,  or  be  touched  by  one  great 
feature  of  nature  and  celebrate  it  in  immortal  verse,  I will 
believe  in  American  poetry.  The  piece  coming  nearest 
to  English  writing  in  this  kind  seems  to  me  Bryant’s 
"Water  Fowl,”  which  has  grace  and  distinction  if  not 
passion.  " Wilt  thou  not  visit  me”  of  our  own  poet  has 
something  of  the  same  note. 

Our  poets  make  literary  capital  out  of  nature,  catalogue 
her.  Why  they  are  so  barren  in  emotion,  according  to 
Taine’s  manner  of  accounting  for  such  phenomena  and 
characteristics,  is  not  far  to  seek  perhaps, — Puritanism 
and  a new  land.  Civilization  is  a veiy  complex  affair  and 
depends  on  the  past  as  on  the  future.  Our  past  is  in 
Europe.  We  are  violently  cut  off  from  it.  It  is  our  in- 
tellectual birthright.  Our  intellectual  home  is  there. 
Hence  crudity,  commonplace  here,  which  is  colonial  and 
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iiatunil.  We  are  not  allowed  to  grow  old,  to  mature. 
We  sift  into  the  continent  and  sag,  and  drift  and  settle 
westward.  We  are  shifty  and  Arab-like  and  not  at- 
tached much  to  place.  The  mind  itself  is  just  as  little 
at  anchor.  Too  scattered  are  we  to  grow  old  or  keep 
each  other  in  countenance.  Fifty  million  is  a thin  plaster 
of  population  for  a continent,  one  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester extending  to  the  Pacific.  The  wonder  is  we  are 
as  intelligent,  refined  and  civilized  as  we  are.  We  are 
digging  and  planting  the  continent  and  putting  in  the  iron 
nerves  of  railroads.  That  is  our  function.  Common- 
place in  literature  suffices,  something  easily  read  as  you 
run.  We  have  time  for  nothing  else.  Newspapers  are 
our  literature,  thin  pabulum,  but  better  than  nothing  for 
busy  millions. 

Nature  is  the  cathedral  of  the  future  and  Wordsworth 
and  Very  are  its  prophets.  Byron  got  this  note  from 
Wordsworth.  Wordsworth  is  the  John  the  Baptist  to 
some  faith  to  be,  which  the  world  is  building  up.  He 
certainly  builded  better  than  he  knew.  This  sentiment 
for  nature  is  our  great  refuge  from  all  actuality  and  every 
other  lack  we  suffer  from.  It  is  the  modern  education  of 
mankind,  and  we  have  it  here.  It  is  a ncAV  sense  which 
can  dispense  with  the  picturesque  and  romantic.  It  is 
forming  literature,  art,  life  and  creed. 

Solitary  rapture  with  nature  such  as  Very  felt,  forti- 
fies the  soul  against  materialism  in  this  dense  commercial 
air,  and  is  the  tonic  of  every  man’s  life.  It  is  our  com- 
pensation for  history  and  association.  We  are  swept  off 
into  a vortex  of  activity  if  we  do  not  cultivate  it. 

Who  would  be  old  here  must  strain  after  it.  We  must 
be  green  and  promising,  and  widespread  and  familiar 
and  superficial,  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  many.~  Everything 
is  an  average  as  yet,  and  better  it  should  be  so  than  stately 
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colleges  and  an  antique  civilization.  'VVe  are  sowing  the 
continent  with  common  schools,  which  is  better  than  all 
the  efflorescence  of  civilization  impossible  in  a new  land. 
Onr  education  is  one  of  life,  civil,  religions,  industrial; 
that  of  Germany  one  of  books  alone. 

We  have  got  to  tind  other  sources  of  inspiration  than 
the  world  has  hitherto  had.  America  is  a horde  of  people 
as  like  as  cotton  cloth  and  about  as  interesting,  and  as 
long  as  the  governing  impulse  and  dominant  atmosphere 
are  trade  it  will  be  so.  We  worship  mediocrity,  live  in  a 
heaven  of  commonplace.  Faculty  we  believe  will  move 
mountains,  not  faith.  Smartness  is  our  inspiration. 

We  have  great  natural  feeling  in  this  country,  an  un- 
spoilt, spontaneous  and  youthful  nature,  trustful  ; our 
manners  are  founded  on  trust,  the  English  on  mistrust, 
convention.  We  have  every  quality  of  youth,  its  plastic 
nature,  its  buoyancy,  its  looking  forward,  its  confidence, 
generosity  and  vigor.  The  English  on  the  contrary  are 
mature  in  every  respect  of  analogy,  egotistical  where  we 
are  vain,  a thinner  fault;  the  Chinese  of  Europe,  un- 
changing, insular.  We  are  superficial,  half-trained, 
achieve  everything  by  an  heroic  audacity.  We  have  no  rev- 
erence, bear  no  intimidation,  suffer  from  no  infatuation, 
are  cramped  by  no  superstition  in  religion,  nature  or  man. 

* The  English  guard  their  rank  as  the  Asiatics  worship  the 
Mogul.  We  have  outgrown  the  superstition  of  rank, 
that  sacred  symbol,  that  social  fetter  and  chain.  We 
hare  the  superstition  of  rich  men  instead.  Dukes  and 
kings  are  what  Warwick  Castle  and  the  Tower  of  London 
are  to  us,  picturesque  antiquities.  Our  people  crowd  to 
see  them,  but  they  take  care  not  to  stay  in  England  for 
the  sake  of  basking  in  their  smile.  You  cannot  mix  oil 
and  water,  democracy  and  aristocracy  will  not  fuse  in 
a common  mixture  or  mould.  We  go  to  the  continent 
to  air  our  wealth. 
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Yeiy’s  sensil)ility  is  what  makes  him  ; devout  sensibility. 
It  has  never  been  excelled,  perhaps  never  equalled.  He 
is  as  near  to  God  as  anybody  ever  was.  Fra  Angelico  is 
the  onl}^  man  with  a gift  of  beauty  who  is  like  him. 
^Mystics  do  not  alwa3’s  have  it.  These  two  men  are  artists 
superadded.  Puritanism  did  not  admit  of  art.  It  chilled 
the  blood.  It  had  a sterner  task.  Milton  struck  his 
roots  into  Elizabethan  soil.  Thirtj^  years  later  he  would 
not  have  been  Milton. 

Veiy  is  the  least  indebted,  the  most  underived.  AYhen 
a poet  is  a poet  in  grain,  as  he  was,  and  such  winnowed 
hue  grain,  we  can  dispense  with  the  flourishes.  One 
alive  to  the  essence  and  atmosphere  of  genius  feels  it  the 
moment  one  reads  him.  One  noble  man,  Whittier,  is  an 
instance  of  purely  literary  st}de,  diction.  Very,  not  an 
atom. 

Ilis  verse  is  gentle  like  the  pattering  of  rain,  purling  of 
brooks,  or  chirping  of  robins, — voices  of  nature,  uncon- 
scious, as  pure,  as  sweet.  A perfect  inner  voice  in  liter- 
ature, not  a thonght  of  eflect.  Ilis  pieces  write  themselves, 
are  produced  througli  him  by  the  spirit.  Fie  would  return 
from  this  communion  and  write  them, — unique  in  our 
literature,  secondaiy  and  derivative  as  it  is.  He  is  phe- 
nomenal, a ps}^chologic  study.  The  transcendental  wave 
which  lifted,  left  him,  and  he  never  after  came  to  his 
own. 

A little  literaiy  gift  is  a wonder  here  and  the  writer 
generally  has  a cheap  alliterative  name.  The  countiy  is 
full  of  small  fry  like  white  bait.  AVe  are  children  tickled 
with  a straw,  d'alent  shines  provincially  because  we  are 
all  provincial,  the  whole  countiy  and  nothing  more  so 
than  New  England,  this  little  peninsula  jutting  out  into 
the  Atlantic  and  longing  to  join  the  mother  countiy  again 
and  be  tucked  under  her  apron  strings.  Older  nations 
know  what  genius  is,  we  believe  smartness  is  genius,  as 
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the  French  do  taste.  The  ornament  is  taken  for  the 
temple.  Very  was  the  temple,  no  ornament,  its  living 
walls. 

The  trouble  with  ns  as  a people  is  that,  like  a novice 
trying  his  hand  at  an  art,  we  think  too  much  of  the  accom- 
plishment. We  strain  after  effect.  The  English  have 
got  beyond  this,  come  through,  and  are  fairly  lodged  in 
maturity.  Good  breeding  has  got  into  literature  ; orna- 
ment, emphasis  is  bad  form.  Repose  is  cultivated  with 
knowledge  and  strength.  Science  has  disciplined  the 
world  to  the  fact,  and  literature  has  had  to  drop  some  of 
its  airs  and  vail  some  of  its  graces.  We  want  reality 
having  had  enough  of  show. 

Pictiiresqueness  vanished  with  gothic  and  the  middle 
age,  but  it  remained  for  us  to  build  a New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia, and  call  streets  74th  St.  and  600th  St.  We 
shall  soon  be  called  7,000  ourselves  and  9906  or  a 
1,000,007th.  At  last  the  American  people  will  live  in 
one  hotel  stretched  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco  with  a 
bar  room  underneath.  They  will  be  born  without  legs 
and  move  in  horse  cars. 

Coming  home  one  hears  buzzed  in  one’s  ears  forever 
the  rich  man  of  the  neighborhood.  Once  it  was  Girard 
and  Astor,  now  Vanderbilt  and  Stewart.  In  Germany  it 
was  Goethe  and  Schiller  when  you  went  in  and  when  you 
came  out,  now  Bismark  or  Moltke.  In  England,  Glad- 
stone, Dizzy,  the  Queen.  In  France  some  distinguished 
man,  statesmiin  or  literary.  The  Englishman  lives  to  be 
somebod}^  socially,  the  German  to  know,  the  American  to 
get,  the  Frenchman  to  enjoy.  Nothing  will  ever  correct 
this  rude  addiction  for  a hundred  years  or  more  till  the 
continent  fills  in,  settles  down.  The  time  will  come  when 
it  will  be  a vulgar  thing  to  be  rich.  It  is  now,  and 
America  is  vulgar  at  this  hour  in  consequence,  and  mate- 
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given  voice  to  the  universal  sentiment,  stamping  forever 
into  language  what  had  floated  in  men’s  minds  from  the 
beginning.  Poets  are  the  mouthpieces  of  mankind,  their 
utterances  become  the  common  coin.  Shelley  has  nobly 
set  forth  this  in  the  Defence  of  Poetry,  the  function  of 
his  art  to  elevate  mankind  to  pedestals  from  which  wider 
and  wider  horizons  are  viewed  and  glimpses  of  the 
end. 

Wordsworth,  after  describing  the  aspect  of  the  mighty 
city  at  this  unnsnal  hour,  works  himself  into  a high  key 
and  is  caught  np  into  a tumult  of  emotion  ; the  words 
burn  under  him  : 


“ Dear  God  ! The  very  houses  seem  asleep  ; 

And  all  this  mighty  heart  is  lying  still.” 

So  at  Venice  a like  universal  pathos  is  given  voice  to  in 
these  memorable  lines.  Venice  is  at  his  feet,  a past 
London,  a splendid  vision  midway  east  and  west  in  the 
sea,  once  so  great,  now  in  decay.  Says  the  poet : 

“ Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  when  even  the  shade 
Of  that  which  once  was  great  has  pass’d  away.” 

Wordsworth  is  as  quotable  for  high  emotions  as  Pope 
for  sententious  point.  The  one  is  the  poet  of  the  feelings 
the  other  of  the  understanding.  Pope  to  Wordsworth  is 
as  varnish  to  oil  painting.  But  he  anticipated  modern 
liberality  and  emancipation,  a catholic  in.protestant  Eng- 
land. He  Alls  no  need  of  the  heart,  nor  does  he  satisfy 
any  craving  of  the  imagination. 

Byron  is  memorable  for  passion.  In  one  outburst  he 
writes  lines  worthy  to  be  inscribed  over  modern  times  for 
comprehensiveness  and  felicity,  having  every  character- 
istic of  the  most  consummate  art  without  the  conscious- 
ness of  it,  so  different  from  and  so  superior  to  Tennyson  ; 
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showing  too  how  rhetoric  may  be  married  to  verse  when 
the  man  is  great  enough  : 

“ Come,  and  compare 
Column  or  idol-dwellings,  Goth  or  Greek, 

With  Nature’s  realms  of  worship,  earth  or  air. 

Nor  fix  on  fond  abodes  to  circumscribe  thy  pray’r.” 

And  again  : 

“ And  not  a breath  crept  through  the  rosy  air. 

And  yet  the  forest  leaves  seemed  stirred  with  prayer.” 

Shelley  with  his  pale  fire  leads  the  way  like  a disem- 
bodied soul  as  he  is  fleeing  through  space,  fleeting  through 
verse  as  the  wind  sighs  through  Eolian  harps,  or  wanders 
over  the  sea  engraving  it  with  an  emotion  like  its  own, 
as  tremulous,  as  vast ; susceptible  like  a spirit,  possessed 
with  divine  fire  and  frenzy  of  love  ; most  sensitive,  above 
all  writers  gifted  with  sympathetic  versification,  which  is 
his  own ; the  organ  of  modern  times,  its  one  note  of 
sensibility  ; meeting  nature  in  her  fastnesses,  and  explor- 
ing the  human  intellect  throuo’h  and  throusfh,  hauntinof  it. 

o 0 0^0 

The  "Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty,”  Nature  has  woven  it 
about  herself  as  the  worm  buries  itself  in  its  own  cocoon 
till  it  is  lost  from  sight.  The  elements  themselves  write 
for  Shelley;  and  every  emotion  lends  its  aid,  and  flying 
impulse,  and  craving  momentary  vein.  He  is  subtle  and 
natural. 

No  poet  has  such  lyrical  fire  in  our  tongue,  soul  all 
aflame  ; he  takes  hold  of  us  vitally.  All  young  men  now 
in  this  emancipated  era,  growing  on  to  meet  Shelley,  wor- 
ship him.  Who  combines  intellectuality  and  sensibility 
like  him,  voice  as  he  is  of  progress,  poet  forever  of  en- 
chanting melancholy,  poetic  tender  melancholy,  sadness 
which  is  holy, — the  old  poets  touch  it  demurely,  coquet- 
tishly, — with  ravishing  grace,  delicacy,  penetration? 
Honor  to  the  English  race  ! showing  how  wide  they  are, 
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the  race  of  common  sense,  the  successful  race  of  man- 
kind, from  whom  you  would  as  soon  expect  poetry  a 
priori,  as  you  would  a flower  from  the  cactus,  thorny 
shrub. 

He  was  so  near  to  Nature,  he  screamed  in  her  ear;  she 
heard  him  and  gave  him  her  pass  key,  as  so  maii}^  ortho- 
dox people  think  they  have  it  to  heaven,  they  are  so  inti- 
mate with  the  Almighty  ; yet  so  dull  is  our  New  Eng- 
land, with  all  its  goodness  and  propriety,  in  this  respect 
of  sensibility,  grace  and  harmony,  he  has  been  called  no 
poet.  Of  course  not  to  those  who  have  no  passion  and 
what  comes  from  it,  the  burning  marl  of  verse  and  white 
heat  of  inspiration.  Arnold,  who  is  an  intellectual  poet, 
speaks  in  like  terms  of  Shelley,  who  distances  them  all 
by  his  ignis  fatuus  light  which  they  in  vain  attempt  to 
follow.  Shelley’s  intensity  and  passion  are  illustrated, 
passim: — 'Mulian  and  Maddalo,”  ” Epipsychidion,”  "The 
Zucca,”  "Time,”  "Mazenghi,”  "Adonais,”  "Constantia,” 
"Prometheus  Unbound,” — especially  the  passage  in  Pal- 
grave’s  " Golden  Treasury”  entitled,  "Hymn  to  the  Spirit 
of  Nature.” 

In  Tennyson,  the  embroidery  covers  the  design  and 
sticks  out.  It  is  stifl'  with  ornament.  He  lingers  the  in- 
strument too  much,  jews-harp  poetry,  tickling  the  ear,  a 
dancing  master  posing  for  Apollo  : dainty  at  all  hazards, 
cloying,  efteminate,  tricks,  all  resources  of  poetic  effect 
exhausted.  It  is  all  plum  pudding,  "slick  and  slab,” 
smooth,  a besetting  verbalness,  refrains,  alliterations, 
every  artifice,  thought  and  feeling  overlaid  with  clothes 
and  finery  of  style,  a stifling  artificiality  in  which  we 
breathe  with  difficulty  and  sigh  for  fresh  air,  hothouse 
style,  not  a natural  note,  never  a masculine  simplicity. 
The  art  comes  before  the  matter.  In  the  great  realms  of 
English  verse,  a dandy.  What  the  old  conceitists  were, 
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mannered.  The  style  never  grows  clear.  With  the  finest 
touches  possible,  the  richest  expression  and  freshest,  an 
intimacy  with  Nature  almost  his  own,  she  never  gave  him 
her  pass  key.  He  is  always  a pi-etty  boy  playing  with 
her  ringlets,  never  a full  grown  man.  Such  exquisite 
things  as  he  has  done,  such  jewelry  of  literature,  such 
honest  sentiment,  such  extensive  knowledge,  such  wide 
sympathy,  such  mouthpiece  and  mirror  of  the  times, 
never  its  leader,  such  snatches  and  rhymes,  such  verbal 
felicity,  such  graces  like  a girl,  such  searching  and  reach 
of  sentiment,  delicacy,  color,  such  an  iridescent  fancy, 
feeling  for  his  art,  such  a figure  coming  on  the  top  of  all 
time  in  poetry  and  knitting  its  yarn  and  web  and  holding 
the  skein  to  the  light,  all  marred  by  lack  of  manliness  in 
style  — le  style  c'est  Vliomme — of  fibre,  largeness,  passion 
and  breadth : — a flute-like  note,  not  a trumpet  tone, 
never  a transparency  to  the  God  within  and  never  a pure 
mirror  to  the  universe  without.  The  note  was  lost  with 
the  last  great  generation,  the  instrument  broken,  the  edi- 
fice cast  down,  and  we  are  gleaning  the  ruins,  or  devel- 
oping the  dispensation  and  have  not  exhausted  its  teaching. 
Nature  will  not  give  ns  another  revelation  just  now.  She 
is  waiting  for  us  to  assimilate  the  last. 

The  "In  Memoriarn”  is  overwrought,  no  spontaneity, 
making  capital  out  of  its  grief,  preaching  about  it,  and 
curiously  probing  it,  mosaic,  Cellini  work  compared  to 
true  sculpture,  embroidery  to  painting,  no  perspective, 
freshness,  subordinating  workmanship  to  growth,  process  to 
organism,  ingenious,  ornate.  The  "Idylls  of  the  King”  are 
strained,  artificial  in  atmosphere.  Byron  is  a god  through 
large  and  lifting  passion,  so  are  Keats,  Shelley,  Words- 
worth in  inspiration  if  not  in  form, — all  were  healthful 
then ; Scott,  Coleridge,  Campbell,  Moore,  each  in  his 
kind,  all  divinities  and  possessed.  They  were  rounded 
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men.  It  was  a great  era  and  formative.  They  were 
pure  in  art,  what  the  great  masters  were  to  later  men ; 
Titian,  Angelo,  Raphael,  to  the  derivative  artists  who 
succeeded  them.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  century  all 
is  aftermath.  Genius  then  leaped  from  its  scabbard, 
nature  was  laid  bare,  a volcanic  flame  shot  from  the 
central  heart. 

Gray  with  his  Elegy  captivated  us  and  with  his  Bard 
spoiled  us.  lie  was  a model.  He  brought  the  old  world 
and  every  tender  and  poetic  association  to  our  door  in  a 
rough  and  colorless  time.  The  inspiration  of  the  Elegy 
and  what  makes  it  memorable  in  English  literature  and  in 
all  literature  are  the  hour  and  the  scene.  Like  old 
Italian  painting,  Perugino  or  Lo  Spagna,  it  sanctifies 
the  time.  He  has  made  the  subject  his  own  and  written 
of  it  as  no  other  poet  has  done,  with  a wealth  of  sentiment 
and  a beauty  of  illustration  that  redeem  the  last  century, 
barren  as  it  was  in  sensil)ility.  The  Elegy  would  make 
it  memorable  if  nothing  else  were  left.  Especially  does 
it  affect  the  English  race  who  love  nature  and  are  near 
to  her,  and  our  people  who  must  l)orrow  their  sentiment 
for  we  have  created  none  of  our  own. 

Burke  did  for  the  prose  what  Gray  did  for  the  poetry, 
gave  the  perfected  model,  but  Dr.  Johnson’s  sesquipeda- 
lians took  us  more.  He  became  the  parent  of  the  prolific 
American  rhetoric.  Gray  came  near  to  us  through  asso- 
ciation with  the  sweetest  rural  things,  the  twilight  hour, 
the  old  world,  which  we  never  saw  but  read  of  in  books, 
from  the  primer  to  the  bible.  Johnson  with  his  didacti- 
cism struck  a responsive  chord,  and  shaped  American 
taste. 

Gray  has  one  burst,  the  only  one  I know  in  him.  He 
is  the  hinge,  the  pivot,  the  half-way  house,  the  sign-post 
between  old  and  new.  Deriving  through  Pope,  Dryden, 
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Cowley,  profiting  by  their  ordering  of  the  Inngnage,  he 
finished  it  in  verse  as  Ibirke  did  in  prose.  With  him  the 
do()r  was  closed  for  half  a century.  Burke  did  not  take 
us.  AVe  did  not  have  genius.  Gray  says  : 

“ The  meanest  floweret  of  tlie  vale 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale, 

The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 

To  him  are  opening  Paradise.” 

This  ought  to  apply  to  every  day,  and  in  a rightl}’  con- 
stituted mind  it  does.  Nature  to  a lover  is  never  indif- 
ferent, the  darkest  day  or  roughest  or  most  slovenly  that 
ever  was.  One  loves  one’s  existence  every  day  of  one’s 
life  and  nature  is  a part  of  it.  The  language  has  scarcely 
had  a new  note  since,  but  has  gone  on,  on  the  lines  he 
traced.  It  came  to  its  maturity  then,  its  majority,  and  a 
language  cannot  have  two  lives.  Much  more  passion 
and  sensibility  have  been  wrought  into  verse,  the  changes 
rung.  Gray  was  cold,  formal,  limited,  cram[)ed  by  his 
centuiy  ; but  a classic,  a completion,  an  era,  a departure. 
Shelley  prolonged  the  note,  Byron  sounded  bugle  notes, 
trumpet  tones.  Coleridge  wove  subtle  harmonies,  the 
finest  ear  since  Milton.  Tennyson,  Browning,  Swinbourne, 
have  wrung  something  out  by  screwing,  pinching,  squeezing 
and  stretching  the  language  ; twisting  and  turning  it  in- 
side out  and  upside  down.  Shelley’s  was  a matchless 
lyrical  fire,  kindled  on  the  altar  of  a sonl  aflame.  Byron 
is  his  own  ''exulting  and  abounding  river.”  Kuskin  has 
domesticated  the  coloring  of  poetry  in  prose,  but  he  is 
full  of  a calculated  literaiy  emotion.  Carlyle  has  fired 
the  tongue  with  epic  prose,  picturesque  intensity.  It 
thinks  too  much  of  itself,  not  of  its  subject,  for  a great 
style.  Men  came  down  from  their  pedestals  after  the 
opening  generation  of  the  century  and  were  too  conscious 
to  be  great. 
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Poets  describe  themselves  in  their  verse.  Milton 
"builds  the  lofty  rhyme,”  Wordsworth  has  "the  accom- 
plishmeut  of  verse,”  Byron  is  "the  exulting  aud  abound- 
ing river,”  Shelley  pours  his  verse  "in  profuse  strains  of 
unpremeditated  art,”  " like  light  dissolved  in  star  showers 
thrown,”  and  his  poetry 

“RoudcI  western  nsles  with  incense  blossoms  bright, 
Lingering,  suspends  the  soul  in  its  voluptuous  flight.” 

Shelley  has  passages  of  passion  in  the  poems  referred 
to,  very  memorable  in  English  verse,  bringing  in  more 
sensitively  the  soul,  the  Avhole  being,  than  any  other 
writer,  so  that  the  lines  tremble  Avith  their  OAvn  emotion, 
and  the  Avhole  ocean  sags  in  the  style  and  ebbs  and  flows 
and  edges  irresistibly,  or  SAveeps  Avith  its  incommunicable 
Avave ; and  the  verse  is  as  the  sands  and  the  snoAV, 
moulded  by  the  Avinds  and  Avaves,  moulded  and  Avrought. 
The  breeze  quivers  in  the  lines.  The  Avhole  scene  is 
mirrored  in  his  poAverful  style  and  penetrating  feeling. 
Language  vibrates  under  his  touch  as  reeds  quiver  in  the 
Avind,  or  the  Avaves  beat  the  sea.  The  dense  sweep  of 
the  verse  and  liquid  note  are  as  if  Nature’s  own  hand 
Avere  on  the  strings.  It  is  one  Avith  nature,  she  is  poured 
into  it  as  into  a mould.  This  is  sympathetic  versihcation 
and  it  is  greater  than  imitative  harmony.  It  paints  the 
picture  broadly  in  the  feeling  not  in  the  eye,  subjective, 
emotional,  aud  Avho  Avould  not  have  such  an  eye  to  see 
Avith?  He  opens  a window  in  the  soul  from  Avhich  the 
Avorld  is  as  created  anew. 

Emerson’s  poetry  is  bare  of  sentiment,  romance,  as- 
sociation ; too  mainly  intellectual.  There  is  no  " lyri- 
cal cry,”  no  sense  of  continuity  and  music  in  it,  the 
careless  running  line  Avhere  versification  trips  ofl*  Avith  the 
soul  upon  its  back,  free  as  the  Avinds, — too  serious.  Per- 
fect as  the  Humble  Bee  is  in  sympathetic  drone  and  buzz, 
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and  finely  imitative  as  the  Snow  Storm,  a sustained  note  of 
style,  the  form  is  mostly  old  English,  Marvel  and  Herrick, 
and  others  of  the  time  of  surprises  and  the  golden  ore  of 
poetry.  Emerson  has  no  song  in  him,  no  feeling  in  pro- 
portion to  thought  and  acute  perceptions.  Feeling  is  the 
mortar  of  poetry  without  which  its  edifice  does  not  rise. 
It  is  the  string  on  which  its  beads,  for  religion  or  beauty, 
are  strung.  It  is  Milton’s  "passion.” 

Shelley  is  the  deepest-breathed  of  modern  poets.  He 
empties  his  nature  into  his  verse.  He  lends  you  his  soul  to 
see  with.  His  matter  is  not  rich,  but  his  manner  and 
scope  are  unlimited. 

Emerson  is  a string  of  brilliances  not  fused.  Too  • 
tense,  too  much  strain.  We  miss  the  connecting  link, 
the  subtle  alchemy  of  emotion,  grace,  unconsciousness. 
Coruscation,  astonishment  suffice  not.  We  wish  to  be 
appealed  to  in  the  heart,  converted  not  amazed.  We  are 
let  up  into  high  regions  and  pure,  too  rare  for  verse. 
Speculation  is  not  poetry. 

Emerson  is  the  pithiest  writer  that  ever  lived.  His 
works  are  strewn  with  thoughts  like  blackberries.  This 
is  the  old  English  way  of  Bacon  and  others.  He  is  a 
graft  taken  out  of  England  two  centuries  and  a half  ago 
with  New  England  relish  added,  the  best  Englishman 
living  because  countryman  at  this  hour  of  Andrew  Mar- 
vel, Milton,  and  the  like.  But  he  is  too  intellectual  for 
poetry.  New  England  generally  is,  and  too  moral.  Ev- 
eiy thing  is  crushed  into  apothegm,  pithy,  condensed,  neat, 
felicitous.  This  is  not  the  manner  of  inspiration,  or  of  a 
very  dry  kind ; poetry  is  primarily  feeling ; all  art  is,  as 
religion  itself.  Homer,  the  father  of  poetry,  is  not  great 
for  thought,  nor  Burns.  Great  art  is  in  simple  lines  of 
infinite  complexity  like  nature  herself. 

Swiubourne  has  been  adding  a swing,  a verbal  note. 

2» 
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Poe  was  a mechanic,  nothing  more  in  poetry,  tintinnabu- 
lation, and  showed  onr  quality  which  is  ingenuity,  inven- 
tion, not  imagination.  Poe  was  what  Copley  was  in 
painting.  Walt  Whitman  seems  to  have  the  ore  nn- 
smelted,  to  be  a symptom  not  a fulfilment.  He  has  the 
largest  criticism  we  have  had  here  it  seems.  Browniiiir 
is  as  rugged  as  Tennyson  is  sweet.  Foils  to  each  other, 
they  apart  into  extremes.  They  shine  by  opposites. 
Browning  is  a Velasquez,  by  all  means  masculine;  Ten- 
nyson, Murillo.  Both  Browning  and  Emerson,  avoiding 
commonplace,  run  to  the  farthest  limit  of  obscurity  and 
terseness. 

We  are  insisting  upon  literary  form  while  treating  of 
one  who  was  innocent  of  its  attractions,  who  drew  his 
inspiration  from  beneath,  behind,  above  and  beyond  lit- 
erature, from  the  spirit  itself,  far  away  in  the  soul  where 
no  ambition  comes,  but  only  lowliness,  humility  and 
seeking. 


The  following  letters  were  then  read  by  Bev.  Geo.  H. 
Ilosmer. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  Dec.  10,  1880. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

I have  clelaj^erl  answering  you  in  hope  that  I might 
be  able  to  come  to  your  meeting,  but  I find  it  will  not  be  in  my  power 
to  do  so. 

I have  had  a great  respect  for  Mr.'Very  : first,  for  his  profound  and 
sincere  religious  convictions,  secondly,  for  his  genuine  vein  of  poetry. 
So  much  of  our  religion  is  more  or  less  outward,— a religion  of  out- 
ward conventions,  outward  rituals,  outward  beliefs,  outward  profes- 
sion and  experience, — that  it  is  an  immense  help  sometimes  to  meet  with 
a man  to  vvhom  religion  is  a central  life,  which  would  be  the  same  if 
there  should  be  no  other  religious  man  in  the  world  beside  himself. 
And  such  was  the  religion  of  Jones  Very. 

His  poetry  was  equally  genuine,— original  in  this  best  sense,  that  it 
originated  in  his  own  soul,  and  was  not  borrowed  nor  copied.  It  was 
very  unequal,  as  all  natural  products  are  apt  to  be ; but  I think  there  are 
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a few  of  his  poems  that  will  last  with  those  of  George  Herbert  and 
Henry  Vaughan.  His  poetic  vein  was  a slender  rill,  but  pure,  clear, 
coming  from  a deep  source,  and  like  that  of  Siloa  that  flowed 
“Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God.” 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

James  Freeman  Clarke. 


Boston,  71  Chester  Sq.,  Dec.  13,  1880. 

Dear  Sir: 

With  sincere  thanks  to  the  Essex  Institute 
for  their  kind  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  Memorial  Meeting  in 
honor  of  Jones  Very,  while  I regret  that  it  will  be  out  of  my  power 
to  be  with  you  on  this  interesting  occasion,  I heartily  rejoice  that  you 
are  to  pay  this  merited  tribute  to  a man  of  such  true  excellence  and 
exalted  genius. 

Modest  as  he  was,  and  shrinking  from  observation,  there  might 
naturally  have  been  many  who  did  not  fully  appreciate  his  real 
worth. 

We  find  that  such  men  as  Emerson,  Bryant  and  Dana,  recognized 
him  as  a truly  gifted  man  of  genius,  one  set  apart  by  Heaven  and 
endowed  with  the  faculty  divine,  whose  soul  was  kindled  with  celestial 
fire,  and  whose  wmrds  would  have  immortality.  With  each  year  this 
conviction  has  been  extended  through  wider  and  wider  circles.  The 
beauty,  the  sweetness,  the  depth  of  what  he  has  written  have  been 
more  universally  felt. 

There  was  nothing  about  him  meretricious.  His  words  come  from 
the  very  heart  of  Nature,  breathing  her  harmonies  and  partaking  of 
her  inmost  spirit. 

I knew  Very  intimately  during  his  college  life,  and  while  he  was  at 
the  Divinity  School  in  Cambridge.  He  was  ever  one,  who,  in  the 
language  of  Milton,  “ beheld  the  bright  countenance  of  truth,  in  the 
quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful  studies.”  He  was  a thorough  classical 
scholar,  an  able  and  acceptable  teacher,  a profound  lover  of  Milton 
and  Shakespeare,  a man  of  individual  research  and  thought,  a man  of 
simple  manners,  pure  and  delicate  tastes,  and  of  noble  character. 

His  fondness  for  Nature  was  intense.  The  stars  above  and  the 
flowers  below  were  an  unfailing  delight.  They  were  a sacred  com- 
panionship; while 

“ With  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
“Of  harmonj^  and  the  deep  power  of  joy, 

“ He  saw  into  the  life  of  things'^ 
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He  so  reverenced  and  loved  Nature,  that  he  seemed  to  become  one 
with  her.  Her  will  became  his  will,  and  his  utterance  was  her 
voice. 

I knew  Jones  Very  while  he  wrote  the  sonnets  which  have  since 
awakened  wide  attention.  He  often  came  to  my  room  and  conversed 
Mdth  me,  and  I have  now  a number  of  these  remarkable  productions  in 
his  handwriting,  as  they  were  written.  His  mind  was  like  a harp 
string  from  which  the  passing  wind  brings  melody.  He  associated 
the  Divine  Mind  with  all  the  marvels  and  mysteries  and  laws  of 
Nature.  So  that  when  her  loveliness,  her  harmonies  touched  and  in- 
spired him,  to  Iiiin  it  was  the  breath  of  Heaven  and  the  inspiration  of 
God.  His  belief  was  with  Emerson. 

“ As  there  is  no  screen  or  ceiling  between  our  heads  and  the  infi- 
nite heavens,  so  is  there  no  bar  or  wall  in  the  soul  where  man,  the 
effect,  ceases,  and  God,  the  cause,  begins.  The  walls  are  taken  away. 
We  lie  open  on  one  side  to  the  deeps  of  spiritual  nature,  to  all  the  at- 
tributes of  God.” 

He  accepted  the  great  truth  of  the  Scripture  in  respect  to  the 
Divine  Mind,  that  “ in  Him  we  move  and  live,  and  have  our  being.” 

He  held  with  Channing,  that  “the  man  of  genius,  if  a devout  man, 
thanks  God  for  the  influxes  of  mental  illumination,  as  peculiar  com- 
munications of  His  intellectual  energy,  and  prays  that  he  ina}'^  be  more 
and  more  open  for  the  reception  of  these  heavenly  gifts.” 

Jones  Very,  when  I best  knew  him,  lived  habitually  on  a high  level 
of  spiritual  life.  He  had  entered  what  Bunyan  describes  as  the 
country  of  Beulah  whose  air  is  very  sweet  and  pleasant. 

He  seemed  to  dwell  within  sight  of  the  Celestial  City,  on  the  very 
borders  of  Heaven,  in  that  land  where  the  shining  ones  commonly 
walk.  Can  w’e  wonder  that  he  felt  that  God  wms  with  him? 

With  this  feeling  Jones  Very  wrote.  With  devout  mind  he  com- 
muned with  the  Infinite  One,  and  from  the  Supreme  Intelligence  he 
felt  that  there  came  to  him  an  influx  of  a higher  thought  and  life. 

His  faith  w^as  the  faith  of  Milton,  wiio  declares  that  he  sought  what 
he  should  wnite  “ devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal  Spirit,  who  can  en- 
rich loith  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  send  out  his  seraphim  with 
the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he 
pleases." 

But  I fear  I may  be  saying  too  much,  though  I know  you  will  only 
make  use  of  that  which  you  feel  to  be  best  adapted  to  your  purpose. 

Knowing  that  you  have  able  minds  to  add  interest  and  value  to  this 
occasion,  I feel  sure  that  you  w ill  make  it  memorable. 

With  the  highest  regard. 

Very  truly  yours, 

K.  C.  Watekston, 
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Members  of  the  Essex  Institute,  Friends  and  Fellow-towns- 
men : 

I am  very  sorry  that  I cannot  be  with  you  in  person ; if 
I had  been,  I should  have  tried  to  say  to  you  what  I am  now  saying 
from  this  paper. 

I can  only  hope  that  this  expression  of  my  feeling  of  love,  grati- 
tude and  veneration,  even  though  I contribute  nothing  new  towards 
a proper  and  fall  estimate  of  the  man,  his  life,  his  spirit  and  his 
writings,  will  in  some  way  help  to  make  more  vivid  the  general 
reflection  of  his  peculiar  personality,  even  as  every,  the  least,  drop 
of  the  dew  or  of  the  ocean  goes  to  intensify  the  glow  of  the  sun’s 
imaged  light. 

Of  Jones  Very’s  boyhood  and  school-days  I have  no  special  remi- 
niscences. I recall  only  his  quiet  and  dignified  demeanor,  his  slender 
figure,  a kind  of  emblem  of  uprightness,  his  sweet  smile,  and  in  gen- 
eral the  respect  and  esteem  with  which  he  inspired  his  companions. 
I remember  how  he  looked  far  better  than  what  he  said.  During  my 
college  life,  I began  to  see  the  initials  J.  V.  affixed  to  pieces  of 
poetry  in  our  Salem  papers,  such  as  the  lines  to  my  old  favorite  “The 
Columbine,”  and  particularly  was  I impressed  with  his  majestic  hymn 
at  the  dedication  of  our  new  stone  church  on  Essex  street.  Mean- 
while those  wonderful  sonnets  of  his  had  begun  to  make  their  appear- 
ance, than  which  it  seemed  to  me  and  does  still,  that  nothing  finer  in 
that  department  (or  at  least  in  this  special  portion  of  it)  had  been 
done  by  any  writer  in  our  language,  and  which  seemed  to  me  to  place 
Very  as  a sonneteer  up  by  the  side  of  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Blanco 
White,  Elizabeth  Browning,  and  Shakespeare. 

About  this  time  (I  am  now  speaking  of  the  very  last  part  of  my 
Cambridge  life  when  I was  a Divinity  student,  and  Very  was  an 
undergraduate),  I used  to  hear  of  the  peculiar  friendship  Professor 
Channing  had  for  him,  and  of  the  long  and  earnest  discussions  they 
had  about  Shakespeare,  and  particularly  Hamlet,  as  darkly  revealing 
Shakespeare’s  personality,  which  Jones  was  then  trying  so  hard  to 
express,  and  of  which  he  has  embodied  his  idea  in  one  of  the  essays 
of  the  little  volume  of  prose  and  verse  that  came  out  under  the 
supervision  of  some  admiring  friends  in  1839. 

After  this  time,  having  taken  up  my  abode  as  preacher  in  another 
state,  I used  to  meet  Very  only  rarely,  not  always  once  in  a year, 
when  I visited  my  native  place,  but  when  I met  him,  the  first  thing 
that  impressed  me  was  always  that  peculiar  sweet  smile  which  I 
remembered  of  old.  Now  and  then  I enjoyed  a walk  with  him,  which, 
by  his  leading,  would  always  be  to  the  pastures.  Of  his  conversation 
at  such  times,  what  I remember  the  most  prominently,  is  the  way  in 
which  lie  would  stop,  after  expressing  some  thought  about  nature, 
man  or  God,  that  he  seemed  to  fear  might  appear  commonplace  from 
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its  simplicity,  and  then  turning  round  and  fixing  upon  you  an  earnest 
look,  as  if  he  would  show  by  his  piercing  glance  that  there  was  a 
depth  in  his  thought  concealed  from  superficial  minds  by  its  very 
transparency.  There  was  something  in  his  manner  at  such  times 
that  I find  quite  indescribable,  but  it  was  very  impressive.  If  I should 
Avalk  these  fields  to-day  (as  I often  do  in  spirit),  I should  always  feel 
that  he  was  walking  by  my  side,  and  testing  unconsciously  my  sense 
of  the  depth  of  meaning  hidden  under  our  familiar  phrases,  by  his 
extraordinary  manner  of  pressing  homely  truths  upon  the  attention. 

Speaking  of  these  walks  in  the  pastures,  leads  me,  by  a natural 
transition  which  will  presently  appear,  to  say  a word  of  our  friend 
as  a preacher.  I think  I never  heard  him  but  once,  and  that  it  was, 
if  I remember  rightly,  at  the  East  Church.  As  I recall  his  face  and 
manner  in  the  pulpit  and  the  drift  of  his  discourse,  I am  strongly 
reminded  of  the  look  and  natural  religion  of  Greenwood;  and  the 
beautiful  photograph  of  Very  which  lies  before  me,  so  singularly  ex- 
pressive of  saintly  simplicity  and  unselfish  translucency  to  the  soul 
of  goodness,  brings  Greenwood  still  more  strikingly  to  my  remem- 
brance. And  I recall  the  description  given  of  his  ideal  preacher  in 
the  “ Task”  beginning,  ‘T  would  describe  him  simple,  grave,  sincere.” 

But  the  fact  I was  going  simply  to  recall  was,  that  among  all  the 
numerous  sermons  I have  heard  from  my  boyhood  in  Salem,  that  was 
the  only  one  in  which  I ever  heard  an,v  reference  to  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  our  old  town  pastures,  upou  which  Jones  dwelt  with  great 
enthusiasm. 

As  preacher,  however,  I suppose  he  never  would  have  brought 
himself  by  his  manner  sufflciently  en  rapport  with  the  mass  of 
hearers. 

Not  that  he  was  wanting  in  geniality.  He  had  a fondness  at  once 
for  flowers  — those  children  of  Nature  — and  for  children  — those 
flowers  of  Humanity. 

And  in  closing  this  imperfect  paper,  I may  appl}"  to  our  beloved 
friend,  as  true  in  the  spirit  with  regard  to  him,  the  beautiful  lines  of 
the  German  poet  Uliland,  on  the  ‘‘  Death  of  a Countrij  Pastor” 

“ If  to  departed  spirits  Heaven  e’er  grants 
Leave  to  revisit  these  their  earthly  haunts, 

Not  in  the  moony  night  wilt  thoii  return, 

When  only  sorrow  wakes  to  weep  and  yearn; 

No  ! when  a summer  morning  greets  tlie  view, 

When  not  a cloud-speck  stains  the  expanse  of  blue, 

When  high  the  golden  harvest  rears  its  head, 

All  intertwined  with  flowers  of  blue  and  red,— 

Then  wilt  thou  through  the  fields  walk  as  erewhile, 

And  greet  the  reapers  with  a pleasant  smile.” 


Newport,  Dec.  11,  1880. 


Charles  T.  Brooks. 
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Boston,  25  Brimmer  St.,  Dec.  14,  1880. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

I reluctantly  find  myself  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Essex  Institute  this  evening,  which  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  a commemoration  of  Jones  Very.  There  would  have 
been  a special  pleasure  in  sharing  in  the  tribute  of  respect  and  honor 
which  all  of  us  his  fellow-townspeople  owe  to  the  memory  of  one 
who  has  signally  illustrated  the  honorable  name  of  old  Salem  by  his 
pure  fame,  and  whose  character  is  so  perfectly  mirrored  in  his  ex- 
quisite verse.  My  own  earliest  recollections  of  Mr.  Very  go  back  to 
the  years  closely  following  the  publication  of  that  early  volume  of 
“ Poems  and  Essays  ” which  still  stands  alone  among  the  choice 
flowers  of  American  genius;  and  the  poet  then  seemed,  as  he  always 
continued,  to  be  one  from  another  world,  a pure  spirit,  veiled  from 
intimate  human  converse  by  his  intent  communion  with  higher 
thoughts,  yet  descending  therefrom  to  put  aside  the  veil  of  shy  re- 
serve for  some  word  or  look,  which  revealed  the  inner  nature  of  the 
man  himself.  There  was  always  the  same  courtesy  of  a soul  rarely 
gentle  and  refined,  whether  as  I first  remember  him,  he  was  showing 
some  kindness  to  a child,  or  in  later  years  in  his  greeting  of  a younger 
brother  in  the  profession  which  he  dearly  loved ; and  one  always  felt 
that  in  seeing  him  we  entertained  an  angel,  hardly  unawares. 

His  fame  as  a poet  is  secure;  the  highest  point  of  spiritual  feeling 
and  expression  has  been  reached  in  his  most  perfect  poems;  and  he 
will  not  be  forgotten  among  those  singers  of  Christian  mysticism, 
who  form  a class  apart  and  go  down  through  the  generations  with 
singing-robes  of  white  and  with  the  light  of  Divine  Contemplation  in 
their  eyes. 

Such  a genius  as  his  and  that  of  Hawthorne  would  seem  to  show 
that  out  of  the  Puritan  ancestry  and  the  conditions  of  our  old  town, 
the  rarest  and  most  delicate  blooms  of  sentiment  and  spiritual  life 
may  spring.  I have  sometimes  thought  in  meeting  Mr.  Very  in  search 
of  the  earliest  flowers  of  our  rocky  pastures,  that  his  own  spirit  and 
writings  might  fitly  be  compared  to  the  blossoms  he  was  seeking, 
springing  up  like  the  columbine  or  the  houstonia,  which  nestle  close 
to  our  gray  ledges,  with  an  ethereal  beauty  more  vivid  by  contrast, 
and  seeming  as  much  akin  to  the  serene  sky  which  bends  over  them 
as  they  do  to  the  earth  out  of  which  they  spring. 

I should  have  been  particularly  interested  in  listening  to  Mr. 
Andrews’  study  of  Mr.  Very’s  genius,  and  am  confident  that  that  and 
the  whole  commemoration  will  worthily  manifest  the  true  and  deep 
feeling  in  which  the  man  and  his  poetry  are  enshrined,  in  all  who 
know  them.  What  President  Walker  said  of  another  rarely  refined 
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and  sensitive  spirit  may  be  applied  to  Mr.  Very  and  to  Tvhat  lie 
wrote : “ He  was  as  pure  as  a mountain  spring.” 

With  regard, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Henry  W.  Foote. 


Milton,  Mass.,  Dec.  13,  1880. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

I thank  you  for  letting  me  know  about  the  Jones 
Very  Memorial  Meeting  to-morrow.  No  fear  but  he  will  live,  whether 
we  talk  about  him  or  not. 

Every  spring  will  bring  its  fresh  memorials,  as  the  robin  comes 
back  to  whistle  the  note  so  dear  to  his  ear,  and  the  columbine  still 
holds  the  words  of  blessing  which  he  dropped  into  its  radiant  cup. 

How  can  we  doubt  tliat  some  of  his  sonnets  will  be  more  valued 
two  hundred  years  hence,  than  they  are  to-day? 

Nor  will  the  traditions  of  his  visible  presence  among  you  soon 
vanish.  Amid  all  the  competitions  and  strifes,  the  vain  tossings  and 
envyings  which  were  vexing  the  multitude  around  him,  he  calmly 
walked  on  from  year  to  year,  like  an  impersonation  of  “the  still, 
small  voice.” 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  he  has  now  found  a sphere  more  delicately 
attuned  to  his  sensitive,  loving,  and  devout  nature.  Even  in  this 
world,  his  conscientiousness  and  his  vivid  sympathies  sometimes 
ov'ermastered  his  inherent  reserve. 

Forty-four  years  ago,  as  our  Greek  tutor  in  Cambridge,  this  shy 
student  was  the  ideal  instructor.  When  others  were  entrenching 
themselves  behind  the  dignities  of  their  office,  or,  trying  to  forget  in 
their  comfortable  homes,  the  irksome  routine  of  their  work,  this  man 
was  singling  out  among  the  freshmen  those  with  whom  he  might  take 
long  walks,  whom  he  could  visit  at  their  rooms,  and  who  would  call 
upon  him.  The  class  was  so  small  that  it  was  not  hard  for  him,  grad- 
ually, to  get  acquainted  with  us  all. 

He  was  none  the  less  a Grecian,  for  being  a child-like  Christian. 
In  the  spirit  of  his  Divine  Master,  he  gave  himself  to  his  pupils. 

The  best  evidence  that  what  he  said  and  did  was  not  in  vain  is  the 
hearty,  loving  testimony  which  our  surviving  classmates,  forty  years 
later,  as  they  met  together  in  the  hilarity  of  a class  supper,  rendered 
to  his  memory'.  He  came  in  among  us  then,  invisibly,  and,  like  the 
gentle  breathings  of  an  iEolian  harp,  his  pleadings  in  behalf  of  purity 
and  uprightness  seemed  to  make  themselves  heard  again,  as  one  after 
anotlier  attested  his  individual  sense  of  obligation  to  Jones  Very. 

Had  you  been  there  to  listen  you  would  have  said  : What  benefactor 
can  compare  with  him,  who  touches  the  springs  of  character? 
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What  new  avenues  of  service  for  a spirit  like  his  must  now  be 
opening: ! 

But  I forbear  longer  to  encroach  upon  your  time,  although  the 
theme  is  so  beguiling,  and  remain. 

My  dear  sir. 

Most  truly  yours. 

Will.  Oune  White. 


Trenton,  New  York,  Dec.  13,  1880. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

I read  in  the  Christian  Register  of  last  week,  that 
it  is  proposed  to  hold  a meeting  of  the  Essex  Institute  to-morrow 
evening,  to  commemorate  the  life  and  literary  services  of  Jones  Very. 
Though  I have  no  claim  to  be  ranked  among  the  “distinguished 
gentlemen,”  who  are  expected  to  be  presented  by  letter  or  in  person, 
I cannot  refrain  from  coming,  even  uninvited,  to  lay  my  slight  tribute, 
b}^  letter,  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  have  charge  of  this  meeting. 
Different  voices,  if  sincere,  may  add  something  to  the  interest  of  the 
occasion. 

I esteem  it  a very  great  privilege  to  have  known  such  a man  as 
Jones  Very.  I am  proud  of  being  his  townsman  ; and  it  is  one  of  my 
great  regrets  that  I did  not  know  him  more.  And  yet  perhaps  I should 
rather  say,  that  I regret  not  to  have  seen  him  more  — not  to  have  been 
oftener  in  his  spiritual  atmosphere.  For  he  was  to  me  a perpetual 
lesson  of  umcorJddness,  and  this  world  seemed  to  exist  for  him  only 
as  the  prelude  and  interpreter  of  a better  world.  lie  was  continually 
(though  all  unconsciously)  preaching  to  me,  how  little  one  really  needs 
of  those  things  which  are  summed  up  in  the  phrase  “ modern  civiliza- 
tion.” In  the  anchoret’s  cell  — still  more,  in  the  lonely  forest  or  sea- 
side,— he  w’ould  have  found  enough  to  feed  his  spirit.  lie  was  truly 
the  “voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.”  The  very  opposite  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  he  was  here  to  show  that  man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone.  A special  lover  of  sonnets  as  I am,  Milton’s  and 
Wordsworth's  alone  can  in  my  judgment  be  put  in  the  same  rank 
with  his;  and  even  theirs  do  not  lift  me  into  so  high  a sphere  as  his. 
He  writes  to  me,  like  one  who  never  borrowed,  or  needed  to  borrow; 
but  who  “ spake  as  the  spirit  gave  him  utterance.”  I pretend  to  no 
power  of  literary  criticism  — lean  only  say  what  he  was,  and  is,  to 
me.  Another  evidence  has  been  given  us  of  the  life  which  is  Eternal. 
He  must  be  strangely  made,  who  can  think  of  such  a personality  as 
having  become  extinct,  because  invisible.  To  doubt  immortality  in 
his  case  would  be  justified  only  by  Atheism.  But  I try  in  vain  to 
satisfy  myself  with  any  estimate  of  his  literary  or  spiritual  excellence. 
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lie  is  beyond  my  measurement.  I can  only  say  I loved  him,  and  hon- 
ored him,  and  esteemed  it  one  of  the  bright  anticipations  of  the 
coming  Life,  that  I shall  meet  him  again. 

Very  truly  yonrs, 

Wm.  Silsbee. 


Christ  Church  Rectory, 
Riverdale,  New  York  City,  Dec.  9,  1880. 

My  Dear  Sir  : 

The  papers  from  Salem  inform  me,  that  a Meeting 
of  the  Essex  Institute  is  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  evening  next,  com- 
memorative of  the  life  and  the  service  to  literature  of  your  late 
townsman,  the  Rev.  Jones  Very. 

I wish  that  upon  an  occasion,  alike  honoring  the  memory  of  that 
gentle  yet  strong  soul  and  the  Institute  itself,  I could  be  with  you. 
To  have  known  Jones  Very,  as  I knew  him,  not  alone  while  a resident 
of  the  old  City  by  the  Sea,  but  long  years  before,  I count  a benediction. 

Your  notice  of  the  meeting,  in  its  terms,  furnishes  a text, — not  for 
a sermon, — but  for  more  than  either  my  opportunity  or  my  ability 
would  dictate  in  the  way  of  loving  remembrance,  no  less  than  of  real 
appreciation  “ of  the  life”  of  Jones  Very  and  “of  his  service  to  liter- 
ature.” The  terms  of  the  notice  are  most  happy.  In  his  instance 
there  "was  a life.  They  who  knew  him  best,  knew  also,  ichat  and  how 
good  it  w^as.  There  w^as  also  “a  service.”  Some  of  Jones  Very’s 
sonnets  are  worthy  of  a place  in  the  highest  classifleation  of  that 
form  of  poetry.  I do  not  say  that  he  should  have  lived  away  from 
Salem.  I think  he  loved  old  “Naumkeag”  with  a child’s  love;  but 
had  he  been  transplanted,  I am  not  sure  that  the  “Lake  Country” 
of  Wordsworth  and  Southey  might  not  have  been  as  fitting  a home 
and  framework  for  his  mnsings  and  “poetic,  outcome,”  as  for  the 
bards  wdio  have  immortalized  the  region  and  themselves. 

I can  never  forget  Jones  Very.  I have  walked  with  him  and  talked 
with  him;  been  instructed  by  his  word  and  realized  in  his  gentleness, 
purity,  and  yet  manly  strength,  much  that  is  most  exemplary  and 
might  well  be  coveted,  without  violence  to  the  commandments.  Ilis 
lines,  on  one  of  the  Psalms,  paraphrasing  the  words  “When  will 
Thou  come  to  me,”  are  worthy  of  any  poet. 

Believe  me  in  great  haste. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Geo.  D.  Wildes. 
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Also  letters  were  received  from  Ralph  W.  Emerson, 
Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  Edwin  M.  Stone,  and  Col. 
T.  W.  Iligginson,  expressing  their  interest  in  the  subject 
of  the  meeting,  and  the  high  estimation  in  which  the 
writers  held  Mr.  Very,  both  as  a man  and  a poet  of  un- 
usual excellence. 


